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Tony, The Convict 

BY GORDON ANDERSON 


{Editors Note , — This story won 
the prize, a school pin, offered by the 
Headmaster for the best story writ- 
ten for publication in the Bulletin, 
We congratulate the author on his 
good work and take great pleasure in 
publishing the story.) 

a N the narrow cell the prison- 
er’s heart leaped for joy. It 
was not because his seven- 
year sentence had expired, nor was it 
because he had been pardoned. That 
last hour’s work had rewarded him. 
After hours and hours of sleepless 
nights, he had filed the iron bars that 
held him from his freedom. With a 
smile he turned away and put the file 
in its hiding place, just as the guard 
came in with his meager supper. 
Never had the prison food tasted so 
good, for there was joy in his heart. 
That night he would be a free man. 


and perhaps, who knew, he might yet 
work his way to the coast and smug- 
gle himself into some boat that would 
carry him back to fair Italy — ^to Rosa 
and little Lena. 

When the European war broke out 
Tony came to the United States hop- 
ing to find the wealth he had dreamed 
of, and hoping to send for his wife 
and child before many weeks. How 
the little mother and three-year-old 
baby clung to him when he left, and 
his heart had never gotten rid of that 
queer ache that separation caused. 

When he reached the states he 
hunted work, but did not know the 
language and everywhere he went 
men were begging for work. He soon 
spent his few hoarded dollars. After 
a time he found work in the mines, 
but the work was hard with little pay. 
Try as he would he could not save 
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anything. He was heartsick and soon 
knew that he could never save enough 
to bring Rosa and little Lena across 
the sea. His only hope was to go to 
them. 

It had been a hard taskmaster to 
Tony, this land of the free. Fool of 
a peasant that he had been, to imagine 
that conditions could change for such 
as he. That is why, in a moment of 
despair, the once honest toiler robbed 
the paymaster of a few bills from the 
big roll that night three years ago. 

Now and then a letter came to cheer 
him up, but weeks had passed and not 
a word from home. He had heard of 
the terrible war across the seas, but 
not many of the particulars. Suppose 
they were sick, suppose they were 
starving. That is why he filed away 
hour after hour, night after night, at 
the iron bars. 

Just as a faint light crept over the 
east, Tony reached the highway. He 
had left the prison far behind. How 
good the fresh earth smelled, for it 
was spring. The air was fragrant 
with the odor of flowers. He drew 
in a deep breath ; it was almost good 
to be alive. 

The morning wore on. Tony could 
not make much progress, for he still 
wore his prison stripes and he knew 
the news of his escape would be 
.spread abroad. He would hide out 
until night; perhaps when the dark- 
ness came on he could And some way 
out of his difficulty. 

Toward noon he lay down to rest 
in a clump of bushes. He was look- 


ing up at he cliffs above him, when 
suddenly he saw a little girl, almost 
a baby. He could scarcely believe his 
eyes. Nearer and nearer she came to 
the edge of the cliff. He was almost 
petrified with fear. He did not speak 
for fear of startling her. Right over 
the edge some wild flowers were grow- 
ing. With one little hand outstretched, 
she leaned over to spluck a bright col- 
ored one. The dirt gave way. Tony 
knew she would fall and would be 
killed. He shut his eyes and offered 
a prayer to the Virgin. Then he rose 
and staggered as he ran to the spot 
where she lay in a heap. ‘'My God! 
And just a baby!’' She had missed 
the big rock and had fallen in the mud 
at the water’s edge. 

There stood a house in the distance. 
He knew she had wandered from 
home. He picked her up in his arms. 
She did not stir. The blood was 
stearming from a gash in her head. 
It was then Tony fought his hardest 
battle. 

‘T will lay her down on the grass 
and go on my way. No one will know 
I saw what happened. If I carry her 
home they will see my stripes. I shall 
be taken back to prison for many 
years. Yes, I will go on my wa>.” 

Just as he laid her down he saw 
she was breathing. The dark curls 
reminded him of another baby, and 
without a moment’s hesitation he took 
her in his arms again, and carried her 
straight to the house. 

The father and mother had not 
missed her and were terrified when 
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they saw the man in stripes bringing 
in their injured child. After little 
Mary's wound had been dressed and 
she had been made quite comfortable, 
the father listened to the prisoner's 
story of how he had sacrificed his 
freedom for his little daughter's sake. 
Then the father took Tony by the 
hand. 

'There is much good in the worst 
of us,” he said. "You have proven 
yourself a hero. I shall reward you 
as far as I am able.” 

He protected the convict until 


night, then gave him some clothes and 
enough money for his passage to 
Italy. 

The ropes had been cast loose. A 
rush of water sounded in Tony's ears. 
It was the churning of the great ves- 
sel getting under way. Ahead was 
the home land, the dear lost land of 
his birth, and loved ones waiting for 
his return. As he stood there on deck, 
new courage was born in him. He 
felt the joy of self-sacrifice. There 
was a prayer on his lips and a song 
in his heart. 


And Both Ends Met 

BY FOSTER BAIRD 


ENTLEMEN,” began an old 
Confederate veteran at the 
annual reunion, "I have been 
listening to your adventurous tales 
with much interest and recall to mind 
many of those incidents to which you 
have referred. Now that it is my 
turn to speak, I shall tell a story, 
which not one of you will believe ; and 
yet, though incredible as it seems, it 
is true, and for many years I have 
pondered over it, trying in vain to 
find some reasonable solution — but it 
still remains a mystery to me. 

"Forty years ago to-day — we were 
making a march northward, in the 
blast of winter — ^that eventful winter 
of '62. The march had been a long 
one and our supplies were practically 
exhausted. The ground was frozen 
solid ; there was scarcely a man in our 
whole company who had a decent pair 


of shoes. Some were actually bare- 
footed ; others had already succumbed 
to the intolerable cold — so, before 
many days the purpose of our march 
altered from making an attack to the 
preservation of life. Our only encour- 
aging hope was in obtaining some 
supplies and provisions from General 
Jackson, whom we were to join before 
making the attack. That day arrived 
— a day to be long remembered by our 
surviving company. When we reached 
the appointed place we were welcomed 
by a field strewn with dead, which 
marked the field of battle. The attack 
had been made the day before. Our 
hopes were shattered. We were or- 
dered to "break” our company and 
seek refuge the best we were able. 
There were absolutely no provisions 
left, so it was 'root hog or die,' each 
man his own guide. 
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‘‘The shades of night were falling 
fast. I was in vain searching for 
shelter, when I stumbled over the 
dead body of a Yankee. Surprised, I 
stopped and looked down upon the 
corpse in envy rather than pity — for 
there were two of the finest boots I 
have ever seen on a man. It seemed 
a shame to steal the shoes from a 
dead man’s feet, but the night was 
cold, the ground was frozen, I was 
lost, and depended upon my feet alone 
for protection. Yes, I had determined 
to have a pair of shoes at any cost. 
For nearly an hour I tugged at those 
boots; but, gentlemen, frozen boots 
will not come off a dead man’s feet. 
This was certainly an exasperating 
state of affairs ; but I was still deter- 
mined, more than ever, to have those 
boots. Alas, maddened by the sold I 
seized my sword and deliberately 
chopped off the dead man’s legs, just 
above the shoe tops. It was a das- 
tardly deed, but something had to be 
done quickly. 

“At random I wandered through 
the darkness, carrying the legs on my 
back and premeditating the moment 
when my feet would be in the dead 
man’s boots. It was late in the night 
when I reached a lonely farm house, 
occupied, apparently, by well-to-do 
people. I hid my burden behind a 
bush a few paces from the porch and 
violently knocked at the door. A tall, 
gray-bearded man appeared and 
stared inquisitively at me. I explained 
the situation and very cordially asked 
for something to eat, whereupon he 


bade me wait until he returned from 
the house. I did wait and in a few 
moments he returned with a plate of 
victuals in his hand. ‘Old man,’ he 
said, ‘The country is fairly swarmed 
with Yankees, and it Avould be danger- 
ous to me and my family if I were to 
shelter you in my house. However, 
there is an old log cabin on the lower 
part of the place, and if you wish to 
spend the night there you may do so. 
In the corner you will find plenty of 
wood so you can kindle a good fire. 
But when I come down at daybreak 
in the morning you must be gone. 
Here, now, is your supper which you 
may take with you. And, remember, 
I must not find you there in the morn- 
ing.’ 

“I thanked him and gladly took the 
plate. Having sneaked out and recov- 
ered my two boots, I hastened off in 
the direction of the cabin. The night 
was densely dark, and I stumbled 
about for some time before I was able 
to locate the house, but at last I found 
it and staggered into the doorway. I 
struck a match; the room was small, 
but, just as the farmer had said, there 
was a pile of cord wood beside the old 
stone chimney. 

“Ten minutes later I had such a 
roaring fire that it felt as though the 
whole house were trembling. Had it 
not been well braced I believe that the 
draught from that old chimney would 
have drawn the whole room up and 
turned it wrong side out. I carefully 
stood my frozen boots beside the fire 
to thaw, while I stretched myself upon 
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the floor. At last I was warm again, 
warmer than I had been that whole 
winter, and for the very first time 
that winter I dropped to sleep in solid 
comfort. 

Just how long I slept I do not know, 
but it seemed to have been only a few 
minutes, when, suddenly, I was 
pierced to the very soul by the most 
horrible clatter you can imagine. The 
house trembled upon its foundation. 
Louder and louder it grew. What was 
it? There was some one in the room 
on horseback. Hoofs were stamping 
upon the very floor of the room. What 
was it? A chilling draught blew from 
the door. A mouldering ember flashed, 
and there, there, not five feet away, 
glistened two horrible eyes. Horrible ! 
superhuman ! And gazing at my face ! 
What could I do? 

‘‘Hereditary instinct guided me out. 


The first hundred yards or so I wob- 
bled — but after I got the window sash 
from around my neck I held a pretty 
steady gait. When 1 crossed the Ma- 
son and Dixon Line I looked back, but 
no one followed. Now, gentlemen, this 
was the mystery.” 

There was some commotion. A tall, 
gray-bearded man rose, awe-stricken 
and began to speak : “My friend, you 
have lifted a great burden from my 
conscience. You have moved a great 
stone from my heart. I am the man 
to whose house you came for shelter. 
1 am the man who came to the door 
and gave you tlie plate — and the next 
morning when I went down to see if 
you had gone, I found my bull calf 
in the room and a pair of human feet 
beside the hearth. But, my friend, 
until this very day I have believed the 
calf had eaten you — down to the shoe 
tops.” 


Reminiscences 
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HE day was very hot, and the 
journey had seemed to me 
very tiresome and about twice 
as long as it should have been. The 
train had just pulled out from a small 
village in Arkansas when I became 
aware that someone was occuping the 
seat next to me. I must have been 
asleep, for I never knew when the 
man sat down. He was about five feet, 
eight, had light brown hair (I noticed 
it was turning grey over his ears), 
and I knew that I had seen those grey 


eyes before. Ah! I sighed, and faint 
but fond recollections began to crowd 
over me as I looked at the man. He 
reached down beside me and opened 
a small traveling bag and took a book 
from it, and settled himself back to 
read, but I disturbed him. 

“Sir,” I asked touching him on the 
arm, “were you ever at Montgomery 
Bell Academy of Nashville, Tenn?” 

“O-Oh, A-Ah,” he stammered, 
“What do you know of Montgomery 
Bell Academy?” 
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It was the voice of Ed Rooney, our 
old classmate and president of our 
class of 1916. 

“Have I changed so much, Ed?’’ I 
asked, and added, “You have not, for 
I noticed you readily.” 

“Aren’t you — yes, but it can’t be.” 
He looked out of the window and I 
could tell how much he loved old M. 
B. A. from that look. “Yes,” he sighed 
at last, “How are you, Tom?” he 
asked. 

I gave him my hand and said, “Tell 
me something about yourself, Ed. 
What are you doin^? Are you mar- 
ried? When are you going back to 
old M. B. A.?” 

“A fond memory,” he mused. “I 
have been back only once. Yes, I am 
married. The sweetest little girl of 
Little Rock gave me her hand and 
heart just eighteen years ago.” 

“And where are you living now?” 
I asked, “and how many children have 
you? What are you doing now?” I 
had a thousand questions to ask him. 

“We live about six miles from Lit- 
tle Rock. Bessie wants to move to 
Little Rock, but I want to go back to 
Nashvile. We have two boys and one 
girl, and I am still selling books,” he 
laughed. I remembered that he had 
gotten a position as book agent the 
summer after we had graduated. 

“I was a lawyer for a time after I 
had finished Sewanee, but whew! I 
had rather sell books.” 

The conductor came through the car 
and called out, “Shortstick !” and Ed 
gave me his hand and left me. 


“A genius wasted,” I mused, and 
picked up my paper, and began to 
read and noticed a headline “Book 
Agent Becomes Suddenly Rich,” and 
below told how Mr. Ed Rooney had re- 
ceived a large sum of money on the 
death of an uncle. I sat back in my 
seat. “Ah, Ed is going home to Bes- 
sie and those children. A happy 
man.” 

I went back to my paper. I had 
just noticed a cartoon something 
about China, when there arose a great 
disturbance back of me. I turned 
around. 

“The idea!” a woman snarled and 
moved her seat across the aisle. A 
rather tall man had just seated him- 
self beside her. On his knee there 
lay a little black dog, who looked all 
around him as if frightened to death. 
Evidently the cause of the lady’s 
wrath. 

The man was as brown as an In- 
dian. His hair was blown all across 
his face by the wind. Taken alto- 
gether, he was rather good looking. 

As the lady fixed her belongings in 
her new seat, the man laughed out 
loud, and in that laugh I recognized 
Simmons Allen. I arose and started 
toward him. Before I was half way 
there he saw me, and in one second 
was shaking my hand. How agile and 
young he was. Time and age had 
nothing to do with him ! 

“How are you, Simmons?” I asked, 
as we sat down. He did not answer 
immediately, but took the dog and sat 
it up between us — a deed I did not ap- 
prove of in the least. 
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'‘I am just fine, Tom; I was never 
healthier, happier or richer in my 
life,'’ was the hearty response. 

'‘What are you doing now?" I ques- 
tioned him. 

“Just going home; been to Califor- 
nia." 

“Tell me all about yourself — ever 
since you left M. B. A. How long did 
you stay with Keith-Simmons?" 

He laughed. The same old laugh! 
“I stayed with them just two years. 
U-m-m, life was too dull. I got an 
offer to go to South America with a 
fellow to hunt certain kinds of aliga- 
tors for him and took it. Best thing 
I ever did. From there I went to 
Africa. Well, I've been in Africa, off 
and on, ever since then. I have sent 
back to Europe and the states l,46Ji 
alligators and crocodiles of different 
species, to the museums and zoos. I 
love the life, Tom, it's very exciting." 

“Very," I agreed; “and are you 
married ?" 

“Well, Tom, yes and no. I have 
been married, but, Tom, love never 
did go my way. I was married with- 
in two years after I left school, but — 
but — we were divorced. She said I 
neglected her. You see, I kept going 
off to Africa and she wouldn't go, so 
I left her at home. I am going back 
to Nashville now — to my sister's. 
That's my home now." 

I gave him my sympathies and told 
him about seeing Ed. 

“I saw Buist — you know Buist Bit- 
terer — in New York about two years 
ago," he told me. 


“And what is he doing?" I asked. 
“Isn't he a Wall Street broker or 
something of the kind. I often see his 
name in the paper." 

“Broker!" he ejaculated. “Good- 
night! He's a millionaire. All he does 
is to chase money!" 

“And isn't he married?" I asked. 

“No," Simmons, looked wistfully 
out of the window, 'he isn't. He lost 
the one he loved and wouldn't take an- 
other. She was a Nashville girl and 
they were to be married when she ran 
away with a Spaniard to South Caro- 
lina." 

'"Tis better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all," I 
murmured. 

“No," he said, “not in his case. He 
merely changed his God from Love to 
Money. Then he worshipped the girl 
and now he worships the dollar." 

“'Tis all too sad," I said and 
changed the subject. “What's this 
thing?" I indicated the demon be- 
teween us. 

“Oh, that's Lodi. He's the only one 
of his kind in the world. He's worth 
a million. I brought him all the way 
from Madagascar. He's the Mada- 
gascarian bull-dog. Other people don't 
seem to like him, but you know I'm as 
interested in dogs as I am in alligators 
and crocodiles. But, say, Foster Baird 
is in the coach just ahead and Preston 
Blair is in the smoker." 

I laughed out loud. The idea of 
Preston Blair being in a smoker was 
hilarious. I left Simmons with his 
dog and entered the indicated coach 
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ahead. I walked up the aisle and look- 
ed at every passenger there, but could 
not recognize any of them as Foster 
Baird. I started back to Simmons 
when a middle-aged man arose and ex- 
tending his hand to me, said, “How 
are you, Tom?” There was no doubt. 
It was Foster Baird's voice, but the 
boy had grown into the man and the 
hair was turning gray around the 
temples. And yet the smile and voice 
had not changed. It was still Foster 
Baird. I sat down beside him. 

“How are you Foster? Where have 
you been? What are you doing?” I 
asked him forty such questions. 

“I am as fine as a fiddle; have been 
all over the world and am doing noth- 
ing,” he laughed. “No, Tom, I am 
well and happy. See that” — he picked 
up a copy of the paper I had been 
reading and pointed at the cartoon of 
China — “I did that.” 

“Foster,” I exclaimed, “that is 
great. And you are married and 
happy?” 

“Yes, I am married and happy. We 
live near Nashville now. I have a son 
fourteen years old. He is going to old 
M. B. A. now. I have a daughter 
ten.” 

I told him about Ed and Simmons. 

“Yes, I traveled all the way from 
California with Simmons and his 
Abyssinian bull-dog,” he said, “and, 
say, Tom, I saw Joe Wiles out in Cali- 
fornia. He is an undertaker now. We 
had a long talk together. He weighs 
three hundred and seventy-six pounds, 
and says that he has buried one thou- 


sand nine hundred and forty-seven 
people since he has been in the busi- 
ness. He keeps an account of them. 
I wonder why he don't take anti-fat?” 
he laughed. 

“And is he married?” I asked Fos- 
ter. 

“Yes, twice — his first wife died a 
few months after they were married. 
He married again and went West. 
They live in Sacramento now.” 

He said that he had already seen 
Preston, so I started out, alone, when 
he called me back. “Look here,” he 
said and shoved me a Saturday Even- 
ing Post and under the title of the first 
story there appeared, “By Ben Brans- 
ford.” I was very much surprised — 
Ben Bransford writing stories !” 

“Yes, that's Red,” Foster laughed. 

“I never would have thought it,” I 
said. 

“Yes, he used to come out to see us 
real often when he was in Nashville. 
He lives in Philadelphia now. He is 
married and has five sons and each son 
has a sister.” 

“Marvelous, six children,” I 
laughed. “Well, Foster come around 
when you get to Nashville.” He said 
he would, gave me his hand and I was 
bound for the smoker. I had no 
sooner entered than I saw Preston 
Blair. Twenty years had passed over 
his fair brow and not one single 
wrinkle had found a resting place 
there; not one hair had turned gray 
on his head. It was the same old Pres 
of our school days. 

“Hello, Pres,” I addressed him. 
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‘‘Give us the prescription for preserv- 
ing youth/' 

“Rest," he grinned, ‘'and have no 
cares." 

I now noticed that he had changed 

very much, not in form, of course, 

but in feature, in manner and in 
thought. 

“They tell me. Pres, you are a man 
of leisure, of pleasure — a man of so- 
ciety only. Why, you should be 
ashamed of yourself. We all expected 
something better of you." 

“Ah, Tom," he smiled, “I don't like 
work of any kind. Give me the life of 
the butterfly." 

“And you're married, Pres?" I 
asked. 

“Not I," he said. “I couldn't tie 
myself to any woman." 

“Ah," I told him, “you will. Pres. 
Verily, verily I say unto you, you shall 
now, won't you ? Haven't you already 
met her?" 

“Tom," he said sadly, “I don't know 
why it hasn’t been before. I have 
known her ever since I went to old 
M. B. A. I am going back to Nash- 
ville now." 

“And soon we shall hear Lohen- 
grin's March.” 

“Such is life," he said solemnly. 

He reminded me of Simmons. I 
asked him if he had seen Simmons. 

“Yes, and Foster. You have seen 
him, too? Well, I have just come from 
Oregon and you can't guess who I saw 


name in the papers, haven't you? 
Why, he's the greatest naturalist since 
the death of Luther Burbank. The pa- 
pers are full of his red-potatoes, corn- 
watermelons, and I don't know what 
all. And he is happy, too. He mar- 
ried a girl from Mt. Juliet. I guess 
the only one there. They have one lit- 
tle boy. He has a farm of one thou- 
sand acres in Orgeon. Well, Tom, I 
am stopping over at a little place 
farther on, and I want to see Foster 
and Simmons again. Come to see us 
at Nashville." 

“I sure will,” I said, as he left me. 

Two days later I was on a steam- 
boat crossing the Mississippi River. 

I stood with my back to the crowd on 
the deck, watching the last view of old 
Arkansas fade away. I was touched 
with the beauty of the scenery. 

I thought of Ed Rooney, over there 
somewhere, always industrious, our 
football hero, and of the school spirit 
he had always shown. Ah ! at last Ed 
had found happiness — ^that is, money 
without work. I thought of Simmons 
Allen. The happy, carefree lad was 
gone, and in his place there was the 
happy, carefree man, with never a 
worry. I thought of Buist Litterer, 
who had always been industrious at 
school and was determined to make 
the world sit up and take notice. But 
the world had not been as good to 
him as it might have been. I thought 
of Foster Baird, who had always been 
Ah, I was jealous of 


out there. 

I couldn't. a lucky fellow. 

“Price Pippin. You have seen his him, jealous of his happiness. 
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thought of Preston Blair, always 
smart, industrious, and careful, now 
changed into a man who did not have 
the word care in his dictionary. I 
thought of Joe Wiles. He had always 
been an indifferent, independent kind 
of a fellow, always asking, ‘‘Why?'' 
and never finding out. I thought of 
Price Pippin and his naturalist work. 
Ah ! just the thing for Price. I thought 
of Red Bransford and wondered if he 
ever got into any scrapes now. And 
then I picked up the paper I had 
dropped, and there was a picture of 
and a large headline about Harold 
Braly, another of our class of '16. 
Now, he was pitcher for the Chicago 
Red Socks. I had already heard a 
great deal of him. He lived in Chi- 
cago, was married and had one little 
girl. 

I had thought of all these things 
and was thinking of more when some- 
one touched me on the shoulder. I 
wheeled around and found myself fac- 
ing a man of about six feet. 

“Jimmie Kellam," I laughed, “How 
dare you break in on my thoughts? 
How are you ? Where have you been ? 
What are you doing? Tell me some- 
thing of yourself." 

“This is my wife, Mrs. Kellam," he 
said. I hadn't been aware that a third 
party was present. 

“I am indeed glad to meet you, Mrs. 
Kellam," I said, and thereupon Jim- 
mie and I fell to talking of the eternal 
subject — old M. B. A. and the class of 
'16. Jimmie also told me of himself. 
He was a civil engineer (I thought he 


was to be an electrical engineer, but 
there are many crooks in the road). 
He was on his way to New Orleans, 
his home. He had been building a 
bridge over Lake Michigan, and etc.. 
The boat had just made a landing 
when he said, “Come up and let's see 
the pilot of the boat." I didn't have 
any special interest in the pilot, but 
I went with him. We met the pilot — 
a giant if I have ever seen one, and 
brown — why, he was as brown as 
Simmons Allen. And I nearly sank 
through the floor when Jim said, 
“Doubleday!" and it was Ben — ^the 
same old Ben Doubleday. We talked 
with him a long time. He lived in St. 
Louis with his wife and two children, 
and ran on the Mississippi between 
St. Louis and New Orleans. And after 
all he had not changed so much. 'Tis 
true he had grown larger and strong- 
er, but he was the same good natured 
old fellow. And when we left him Jim 
told me that he had made a fortune; 
that the Mississippi couldn’t flow 
without him, and many other things. 
Jim had been with him much since '16. 

I left Kellam there and without any- 
thing happening in Memphis, took a 
train for Nashville. As I entered the 
coach I was surprised and overjoyed 
to see another of our class of '16. 
There sat Enloe Dodson — we used to 
call him Burrs! I went up to him. 
He had changed very little. We 
talked together a long time, and he 
told me all about himself. I had often 
heard of him as a prominent Mem- 
phis lawyer. It seems that he was 
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married, had four children and at the 
time that I met him was going to 
some little town in West Tennessee 
to take a short vacation. He left the 
train at Jackson, and I traveled on 
alone until we were within about 
twenty miles of Nashvile, when a 
medium-sized, well-built man, entered 
the coach and sat down beside me. I 
recognized him by his long, protrud- 
ing chin. Yes, it was another of old 
’16. I touched his arm. 

“How are you, Mizell?” I ventured. 

“Why, how are you old top?” he 
said and gave me his hand. 

I had often heard of Mizell Wil- 
son. He had been a member of the 
legislature of Tennessee, a member of 
Congress at Washington and I don’t 
know what all. He told me all about 
himself. He was married, lived in 
Nashville, had amassed a very large 
fortune, and taken altogether was 


very happy. I told him about Ed, 
Buisf, Simmons, and all our old class- 
mates. In my journey from Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, I had met or heard some- 
thing about every one of them. 

“And Mizell,” I told him, “you are 
the last.” 

“The last,” he grinned. “Yes, I 
was always the last.” 

“No,” I corrected him. “You know 
the Bible says, ‘The first shall be last 
and the last shall be first.’ Well, you 
were always first there.” 

He grinned. “And now tell me 
something about yourself,” he said. 

“Me?” I asked. “Oh, there’s noth- 
ing about me. I’m not interesting. 
You know of all our old classmates, 
that I have met since I left Guthrie, 
not one has been interested in me 
enough to ask me about myself. 

“Except me,” he added. 

“Except you,” I said. 


Epitaphs 


Ed Rooney, President 

My books are friends that never 
fail me. 

Preston Blair, Secretary 

And here were gardens bright 
with sinuous rills. 

Where blossomed many an in- 
cense bearing tree. 

Mizell Wilson, Member of the Com- 
mittee 

And Time flows ever on and 


heedeth not the call of 
man. 

And in this tiny length of time 
I do whate’er I can. 

Price Pippin, Member of the Com- 
mittee 

The toil-worn cotter frae his la- 
bor goes. 

This night his weekly moil is at 
an end. 

Wearily o’er the moor his course 
is homeward bent. 
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Enloe Dodson, Member of the Com- 
mittee 

For she was only a Jersey cow, 
And I a country lad. 

James Kellam, 

Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that get- 
teth understanding. 

Buist Litterer, 

Ambition — ^thou to whom we 
give our all, 

And giving hope to receive again. 

Harold Braly, 

Silence is golden. 

Foster Baird, 

Casting fear aside, I travel on 
the path of Success. 

Ben Doubleday, 

For his heart's in the Highland, 
His heart's not here. 


I 

His heart's in the Highland, 
A-chasing the deer. 

Ben Bransford, 

All that glitters is not gold. 
Often have you this been told. 

Joseph Wiles, 

For he was an enormous fellow. 
So large we could not jest with 
him. 

Simmons Allen, 

A fairy thing, with red, round 
cheeks. 

That always finds and never 
seeks. 

Tom Nowlin, 

The name of friendship is 
sacred ; 

What you demand in that name, 
I have not the power to deny you. 

Class Motto: 

“Sechszehn Uber Alles!" 


A Prophecy 

I stand now at the end of time. 

And view the deeds of man. 

Before me passes the long line 
Of men who've had a hand 
In any deed that's great at all. 

And low! I hear a voice proclaim, 
*‘'Tis Sixteen Over All!" 


—' 16 . 
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PREP FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS OF TENNESSEE 1915-16 
Back Row — Left to Right — Coach Nuck Brown, Ezell,, Capt., Leffler, Braly, 
Deaderick, Hager, Burns, Rooney, Mgr, 

Middle Row — Eakin, Sullivan, Ligon, Hirsig, Allen. 

Front Row — Wilson, Kuhn, Blair, Bransford, Doubleday. 
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‘‘AUF WIEDERSEHEN” 

The gates of Montgomery Bell 
Academy are closing on June 5th, 
ending the session of 1915-16. Some 
of those who are going out are not 
coming back. But there is a larger 
majority who are. These have, felt 
the powerful influence of the Acad- 
emy on shaping of character, and in 
procuring an education and will con- 


tinue to work under this influence un- 
til they, too, shall go out of the gates 
on some flne June morning and not 
come back. 

When we say they are not com- 
ing back, we do not mean that these 
boys will stop coming to the school. 
Not by any means. For once a stu- 
dent attends M. B. A. he always holds 
to the institution the same deep and 
revent regard after he graduates as 
he did when he attended school. 

We should like to emphasize this 
point. It has been a noteworthy fact 
that not a single one of the alumni of 
the school ever forget her, and while 
they are not with her in person, they 
are with her in spirit. 

The same is true with the class of 
'16. It is certain that not a single 
man of the class will forget the ‘'alma 
mater," but will always remember his 
successes, and his failures there, and 
even though he be far away, he will 
have left a portion of his heart at the 
dear old school on the outskirts of 
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the city, where he always says he got 
his start in life. 

The class of T6 will carry away 
many pleasant memories when the 
gates close and will never cease to 
pull for M. B. A., in glory or defeat, 
in success or failure, and whenever 
she needs them they will always be 
ready to serve again, and will help 
her as far as they are able; and in 
after years when one questions a 
member of the class as to the school, 
he will receive the answer, “But my 
heart's right there." 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE 

Napoleon measured men by the 
question, “What have you done?" and 
Harold Bell Wright, the author, says 
that out in the West they are meas- 
ured by, “What can you do?" 

In reference to M. B. A., we can 
answer the first question and anyone 
can draw his own conclusions as to 
the latter, or wait and see what time 
sets forth. 

The year 1915-16 has been a ban- 
ner year for M. B. A., for it has ac- 
complished much, in addition to the 
regular routine school labor. 

To begin with, we put out the foot- 
ball team that won the championship 
of Tennessee, by virtue of not losing 
a single game in a series which in- 
cluded most of the past state cham- 
pions. 

In other branches of athletics we 
have had excellent representations, 
such as baseball, basketball and track 


teams. All have won sufficient praise. 

At the beginning of school two lit- 
erary socities were formed and these 
increased in merit and membership 
as the year progressed, and produced 
by far the best debaters and certainly 
as good declaimers as the school has 
ever turned out. 

During the year we took part in 
several joint declamation contests 
and one joint debate, winning the de- 
bate by superior speaking and knowl- 
edge of the matter in question. 

This year the school turns out one 
of the largest classes in its recent ca- 
reer. Every member of the class has 
been prominent in school life and 
activities. 

And so, after the above considera- 
tions, we place this session up among 
the school's best, and hope that next 
year and the year thereafter the stu- 
dents will try to maintain the high 
standard. 


PERGE MODO 

It has certainly been with pleasure 
and pride that we have been watch- 
ing the records made by M. B. A. stu- 
dents this year at the universities. 
Indeed we have perfect confidence in 
the statement and challenge it to be 
controverted — that there is no South- 
ern preparatory school, whose stu- 
dents in present attendance at the 
universities will show a smaller per- 
centage of deficiencies. They are 
proving to be workers and leaders 
among their fellows. 
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It is a matter of pride, too, and 
good evidence that M. B. A. is put- 
ting some healthy and persistent am- 
tions into the lives of its students, 
when we can record the fact besides, 
that of the M. B. A. graduates of the 
past three years ninety per cent have 
gone to college, and of this ninety per 
cent there is only one student who is 
not in present attendance at college, 
and this merely through temporary 
financial necessity. Beat it if you 
can! 


‘THE KNOCKERS' 

The “knocker"’ is one of the worst 
states into which the species man- 
kind can possibly degenerate. A 
“knocker” is contemptible in the eyes 
of every man, is even contemptible in 
the eyes of another “knocker.” And 
yet those who are in this unpleasant 
state of mind do not seem to try to 
better their condition. They are con- 
tent to go ahead and find fault with 
anything and everything. If they 
find that a thing is bad, they “knock” 
it. If they find that a thing is good, 
they “knock” it because it isn’t bet- 
ter. Formerly the “knockers” were 
called pessimists. Then, as the mod- 
ern American language came into its 
own, the pessimist became the 
“knocker.” And, in truth, the name 
applies to those unfortunate people 
better than does its predecessors. One 
thought of a pessimist only as the 
opposite of an optimist. But a knock- 
er is in a class by himself. He is not 


associated with any noble purpose 
whatever. The public is fast realiz- 
ing the danger of these kind of peo- 
ple. The day ought to come when 
they should be obliterated from ex- 
istence, and the world be freed from 
them forever. Editor-in-Chief, 


CONSCIENCE 

Within the intelligence chamber of 
every human being there is a little 
spark of judgment called conscience. 
In some people this spark is not very 
large, yet it exists; while in others 
it is a full-grown thing, with which 
the happy owner is very intimate. 
This little spark is the thing that 
shapes the life of every man or wom- 
an, boy or girl. It is a great asset, 
and yet its function is very simple. It 
has but one little thing to perform, 
yet sometimes it never does it. Its 
job is to tell us right from wrong. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

Every person who obeys his con- 
sience does the right thing. It will 
always let you know its opinion on a 
matter. It never shirks its job or 
fails to do its duty. And yet there 
are people who say that there is no 
such thing as conscience. What a 
mistake! Unhappy is the man who 
says this. Some people make a grave 
error, for they mistake fear for con- 
science. There is a wide difference 
between the two. You often hear peo- 
ple who have done wrong and are in 
danger of being punished, say that 
their conscience is hurting them. 


< 'Ik i 
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They are wrong. The thing that is 
hurting them is fear. They are afraid 
of punishment. But what was that 
thing that made them waver before 
they did the wrong deed? Was that 
fear? No! There you have con- 
science. It is conscience that makes 


us waver and sometimes stops before 
we do wrong. A man who does what 
his conscience tells him to do need 
never have any fear whatsoever, for 
he has done the right thing and has 
performed his duty. 

Editor-in-Chief, ^ 








M. B. A. 4, F. AND C. 5 
The first game of the season was 
dropped to Fitzgerald and Clark, due 
to bonehead base running. We out hit 
our opponents, but pulled bones and 
lost. Braly hit a home run and Lef- 
fler smashed out a three bagger. The 
captain and manager worked hard 
from the very beginning to encourage 
their team to follow their example. 

Sutherland pitched and Braly re- 
ceived. Tommy pitched a nice game 
and deserved to win. 

Fitzgerald and Clark played a good 
fielding game and were pretty lively 
with the stick, but Sutherland kept 
their hits scattered. 

M. B. A. 4, Decatur, Ala., Y. M. 


C. A. 8 

On Thursday, April 20th, the team 
was Alabama bound for Decatur to 
play a series of three games with the 
strong Y. M. C. A. of that city, a 
semi-professional team. We arrived 
in Decatur late and the game began 
at 5 o'clock. It was a seven inning 
game. The wind blew strong across 
the field all during the game and made 
the playing very difficult. Batteries, 
Sutherland and Braly, McDonald and 
Steadman. Thursday's game. 

R. H. E. 

M. B. A 4 3 7 

Y. M. C. A - 8 9 7 

M. B. A. 2, Decatur Y. M. C. A. 3 
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FRIDAY^S GAME 

The second and best game of the 
three played with the “Y'' was 
dropped, 3 to 2. Doubleday, pitching 
for the Academy, showed some fine 
skill, and deserved to win the game. 
The ‘‘Y’^ bunch could not hit Double- 
day. The hits were few and scattered. 
The score was a 2 and 2 tie until in 
the ninth inning, when the ‘‘Y’" 
worked the squeeze play that brought 
in the winning run. 

The batteries were: For M. B. A., 
Doubleday and Braly; Y. M. C. A., 
E. Barnes and F. Barnes. Umpire, 
Erwin. 

The Y. M. C. A. team is a good 
bunch of ball players and the games 
were well enjoyed by all. Thanks are 
due to Groner, sporting editor of The 
Decaturs Daily for his attention and 
courtesies extended us during our 
stay in Decatur. His details of the 
games were good. 

M. B. A. 0, Decatur Y. M. C. A. 13 

After losing Friday’s game to the 
'‘Y” by such a close score the pep and 
spirit was not with us in the last 
game, which ended by the one-sided 
score of 13 to 0. The ‘‘Y” had a strong 
bunch, and especially strong on pitch- 
ers. In this last game our team sim- 
ply could not find the pitcher. 

M. B. A. 1, M. T. N. 4 

Playing at Murfreesboro, M. B. A. 
and Middle Tennessee Normal played 
a game that was interesting from the 
beginning. The two teams played for 
five innings with not a score being 
made. In the sixth inning Normal 


scored one run. We tied it up in the 
seventh and finally Sutherland walked 
a man, hit another man, and Normal 
annexed a three base hit, making the 
score four while we died at one. We 
got five hits, they got four. Our bat- 
tery was Sutherland and Braly. 

Two Games With C. H. S., at 

Clarksville, Friday, May 12 
M. B. A. 3, c. H. s. 2 
Friday morning. May 12th, the 
team left for a two days series of 
games with Clarksville High School 
team. On the first day we defeated 
the C. H. S. bunch in a pitcher’s bat- 
tle, by the score of 3 to 2. In the first 
inning Leffler slammed the ball over 
right field fence for a home run. 
Sutherland pitched a great game and 
had the number of the C. H. S boys, 
while Cobb pitched a nice game for 
the High School. The game was in- 
teresting, which is told by the close 
score. Doubleday kept up his bat- 
ting average in this game also. 

Saturday’s Game — M. B. A., 0; 

C. H. S., 6. 

Although shut out, we were in the 
game all the way. Just a trifle slow. 
We managed to accept Wiley’s offer- 
ings, but not at the right time. Our 
hits were scattered. Wiley was given 
excellent support. 

Moore, on the hill for us, was a 
little late getting started, but he tight- 
ened down and stopped the rally of 
C. H. S. The game was fast and un- 
certain. This game marked the clos- 
ing of our 1916 season. 
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M. B. A., 7; Central Athletic 
Club, 2. 

The local semi-professional team, 
playing under the name Central Ath- 
letic Club, a strong aggregation, came 
out to the Academy one afternoon for 
a game. They got a game but they 
did not get the game. They were 
walloped 7 to 2. Sutherland and Bra- 
ly for us, Austin and Conley for them. 
They couldn't find Tommy's fast 
breaking curves. They tried for ral- 
lies throughout the game. The C. A. 
C. team is an unusually strong ama- 
teus team. 

M. B. A., 15; Duncan, 4. 

On the Academy field we adminis- 
tered a dubbing to Duncan. The game 
was an easy one for the boys. Hits 
were plentiful, of course, off Huggins, 
but Tate was not given the best sup- 
port. The Duncan bunch could not 
connect with the ball and few were 
walked. The Duncan team fought 
hard to catch the lead, but it could 
not be done. Air-tight fielding was 
a big feature of the game. 

M. B. A., 7; Wallace, 2. 

Same old story. Huggins pitching 
for Wallace, had his uniform and 
glove along. Our team got their safe 
bingles just as often as they wished 
them just to keep the game live and 


full of interest. Both teams fielded 
well, and one team, of course, got 
most all the hits. The# game was 
played on the Wallace grounds. 

M. B. A., 11; Wallace, 9. 

Well, eleven to nine was the score 
this time. Oh, well, what's the use? 
We won, didn't we? Next! 

The Wallace boys started after this 
game, but were stopped by the slug- 
ging of our bunch again. Huggins 
tried hard to annex a game from us. 
Doubleday pitched for the Academy. 
The game was a slow and dull affair, 
not much life seemed to be in the 
playing. 


Leffler and Braly were successful as 
manager and captain. We had a fine 
schedule this season, including some 
good trips for series of games, a 
three days' series during the Easter 
holidays with Decatur, Ala., Y. M. C. 
A., then the Fitzgerald and Clark 
School at Tullahoma, and games with 
University of the South, and Sewanee 
Military Academy. We remained in 
Sewanee two days expecting the 
weather to permit the games, but fin- 
ally cancelled the two Sewanee games 
on account of rain, snow and sleet. 
Finally, a two days' series with the 
Clarksville High School. 





LOCALS 


As a baseball player, Kaiser Nich- 
ols makes a good bat-boy. 


Simmons Allen had a baseball suit 
all season, which shows his ability a> 
a ball player. 


If Burns put the shot forty feet, 
how far could he put McDonald? 


Aust and Harrison have great tal- 
ent as waiters, collectors, pop boys, 
etc. They should cultivate it. 


Ben Bransford would make a good 
German, if he could keep his feet still. 


Stone says he hopes Simmons Al- 
len goes to sleep the next time his 
girl comes out to school. 


Some of the boys have been trying 
to beautify the grounds. M. B. A. 
boys all love beauty, especially the 
Fifth Avenue kind. 


Prof. Ball (in Latin) : ‘‘Mathews, 
translate, ‘The Helvetie had many 
villages.’ ” 

Mathews : “Hel, — Hel, — Helvetie.” 


John: “Jimmy Hirsig must be giv- 
ing free rides out at the Zoo.” 

Jim: “Why so, John?” 

John: “Why, Babe Allen and Lef- 
fler have been attending pretty reg- 
ularly.” 


Joes Wiles, writing Physics Ex- 
periment book : “Error. Due to mis- 
takes.” 


OFFICERS OF 1915-1916 
CLARK LITERARY SOCIETY 

FIRST HALF YEAR 

E. F. Rooney President 

P. Blair Vice-President 

J. R. Kellam Sec, and Treas, 

SECOND HALF YEAR 

C. P. Clark President 

W. Nichol Vice-President 

P. Blair Sec. and Treas. 

EWING LITERARY SOCIETY 

FIRST HALF YEAR 

F. M. Wilson President 

J. W. Hirsig Vice-President 

S. L. Boddie Sec. and Treas. 

SECOND HALF YEAR 

J. W. Hirsig President 

H. Braly Vice-President 

P. M. Harrison Sec. and Treas. 

FOOTBALL TEAM 

E. F. Rooney Manager 

H. M. Ezell Captain 

BASKETBALL TEAM 

W. S. Allen Manager 

W. Burns Captain 

BASEBALL TEAM 

Geo. C. Leffler Manager 

H. Braly Captain 

TRACK TEAM 

E. F. Rooney Manager 

H. Blair Captain 
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JOINT DEBATE BETWEEN M. B. 

A. AND C. M. A. 

On March 31st, at 8 :30 P.M., there 
occurred one of the interesting events 
of the year. On that date there took 
place, in the Columbia Military Acad- 
emy chapel, a very interesting debate 
between that school and Montgomery 
Bell Academy. 

The question was, '‘Resolved, That 
the victory for the Teutons instead of 
the Allies in the present war would 
be a grave misfortune to the world.” 
The home team took .the affirmative 
side of the question, C. M. A. taking 
by choice the negative. Much inter- 
est was shown by all four debaters, 
one of C. M. A.’s men being so inter- 
ested he seriously injured his fingers 
by pounding on the desk. A very 
large crowd was present, and every- 
body was very much pleased with the 
debate. 

The home team, consisting of Mi- 
zell Wilson and Ed Rooney, won a 
brilliant victory over the team of C. 
M. A., which consisted of R. Mathews 
and C. Thornton. 

There also occurred at the same 
time an interesting declamation con- 
test. Our school was well represent- 
ed by W. W. Murray, with "Pitt's 
Reply to Walpole,” and J. W. Hirsig, 
with O'ConneH's "The Irish Disturb- 
ance Bill.” Both speeches were in 
splendid style, and were real speeches. 
C. M. A. was represented by Burgie, 
with "Flying Jim's Last Leap,” and 
Fain, with "A Eulogy on Father 
Ryan.” 


The judges, the Rev. Mr. Black, the 
Rev. Mr. Capers, and Mr. Garnett 
Rainey, all of Columbia, decided to 
award the victory to Mr. Burgie. 
Col. Spearing of C. M. A. acted as 
Chairman. 


BARBECUE AND JUNIOR 
TRACK DAY 

On Wednesday, May 17th, a barbe- 
cue was given by Mrs. Ball to the 
school at large. Three big sheep were 
"done up to top-notch” by Uncle Jim 
Fulghum, a colored disciple of the 
old school, who can always take a 
hog or sheep and turn this earth into 
Paradise. The school was dismissed 
at 12 o'clock by Mr. Ball, and two 
large tables were placed on the east- 
ern side of the campus and laden with 
the luscious meat. Lemonade in large 
quantities was served. Everybody 
ate a plenty of the dinner, except Jim 
Hirsig, who ate more than that, as 
was proven the next day. 

After the dinner, a track meet was 
held by the boys of the lower teams. 
Some of the boys showed some unex- 
pected speed and ability and future 
track teams will no doubt be bene- 
fitted by their valuable services. 

After the track meet, there was a 
baseball game between Rosemont 
School and the third team, which re- 
sulted in a 5 to 4 victory for M. B. A. 

The Rosemont team was accom- 
panied by a large number of the fair 
sex, and maybe it would be interest- 
ing to know that Dick Currey, catch- 




TRACK TEAM 1915-16 

Left to Right — Whitsitt, Doubleday, Baird, Burns, Allen, Blair, Capt.y Ligon, 
Bitterer, Morehead. 
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er, was hit exactly four times by the 
ball. 

The school enjoyed the day greatly 
and it is the sincere wish of all that 
it will become an annual affair in 
the program of the Academy. 

The school wishes to thank Mrs. 
Ball for her kindness and generosity, 
and also to thank everyone who con- 
tributed to the success of the occa- 
sion. 


TRACK TEAM ENTERTAINMENT 
AND ELECTIONS 

On May 24th, a meeting of the 
school track team was held and the 
team enjoyed at the same time a din- 
ner given by Mrs. Ball. The manager 
and captain for next year were elect- 
ed. They are Foster Baird, Manager, 
and H. Blair, Captain. Plans were 
laid for a successful year next season 
and the team disbanded with many 
joyful farewells. 


BASEBALL 1916-1917 

The baseball team of 1915-16 met 
on Friday, May 26th, in order to elect 
a Captain and Manager for next year. 
Geo. Moore was elected Captain and 
Chas. Carroll, Manager. Many of 
this year’s regulars will be back next 


year and a successful season is ex- 
pected. We wish them many vic- 
tories and untold honors. 


At the annual declamation contest, 
held by Vanderbilt University every 
year, M. B. A. was ably represented 
on the finals by E. Rooney, alternate 
for Mizell Wilson, who won the school 
preliminary contest, but who was not 
able to speak at the finals on account 
of illness. The declaimers came from 
many States of the South and were 
a talented assembly. Dr. Harris of 
Vanderbilt was chairman at the con- 
test. The medal was won by Mr. John 
Bevington of the Hume-Fogg High 
School of Nashville. 


Recently the school was favored by 
a visit by Dr. Baker of the Univer- 
sity of the South, at Sewanee. He 
showed how the future enterprises of 
the world were to be accomplished 
and carried on, saying they were to be 
done, not by the nations’ rulers so 
much as by the professors and stu- 
dents in the physical and chemical 
laboratories of the universities of 
America. Dr. Baker is at the head 
of the German Department of the 
University of the South. 



John Burns (Willie's younger 
brother) is at home on the farm. 

Harry (Hap) Ezell, our alumni edi- 
tor for the first part of the year, has 
accepted a position with the Marshall 
& Bruce Co. 

We are sorry to hear that Spencer 
(Bugs) Eakin's house burned recent- 
ly. We extend him our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Geo. Cleaves, '09, has been appoint- 
ed Assistant Physical Director of the 
Y. M. C. A. 

Johnnie Hughes has a prominent 
position with the Cariota Lumber Co., 
at Brent, Ala. 

Dave Wrenne, '12, is in business 
with the Thos. W. Wrenne Banking 
Co. 

Tom McNish, '12, is on his farm at 
Madison Station. 

Will Strasser, '12, is working on 
his farm on Elm Hill Pike, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Will (Son) Bennie is connected 
with the W. D. Gale Co. 


Ben Harlan, '10, is instructor in 
Railroad Surveying at Vanderbilt. 

Cliff Harrison is with the Joy 
Floral Co. 

Jim Peck is at his home at Hermit- 
age Station on the farm. 

Miller (Big Red) Bransford is now 
working with the L. & N. Railroad. 

‘"Red" Anderson is also in business. 

Robert Burns, '10, is now manager 
of the W. P. Rutland Co. 

Richard Bolling is now holding an 
important position in the surveying 
department of the city. 

On Wednesday night. May 25th, the 
Class of 1906 held a reunion in the 
college room of the Y. M. C. A.. » All 
the local alumni of the class were 
present. Mayor Robt. Ewing, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees, Prof. 
Ball, and Prof. Gibson were the hon- 
or guests of the occasion. 

After a delightful menu of four 
courses. Mayor Ewing was called on 
and gave a brief history of the Acad- 
emy and outlined the hopes of the In- 
stitution. Prof. Ball spoke of the 
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large number of alumni of the school. 
He told of the present excellent con- 
dition of the school and what he hoped 
to accomplish. Mr. Gibson also 
spoke, growing reminiscent of former 
classes and of the M. B. A. spirit 
which is ever present. 

Mr. Martin Rooney was elected 
President, as Mr. Williams, the orig- 
inal class President, now lives in De- 
troit. Plans were tentatively formu- 
lated to bring about a closer union of 
the alumni. A mass-meeting of the 
alumni is ultimately contemplated, 
with a view of fuller representation 
on the Board of Trustees, and a far 
more active control by M. B. A. men 
of the destinies of their Alma Mater. 

The meeting was a very pleasant 
one, all leaving the banquet hall with 
renewed hopes and greater enthusi- 
asm for a greater M. B. A. Among 
those present were Mayor Robt. Ew- 
ing, Prof. Isaac Ball, Mr. 1. H. Gib- 
son, Martin Rooney, Dr. J. W. T. 
Dobbs, Horace Polk, A. C. Wilkerson, 


Jno. Kain, L^o Burns, and W. V. An- 
drews. 


For Sale: Four yards tin roofing 
and four rubber tires. High price of 
gasoline. — M r. Gibson. 

♦ ♦ 4: 

Wanted — Asbestos derby — Safety 
first. — R ed Hagen. 

4: ♦ 4e 

Public — See Hirsig for boxing les- 
sons, Cage 3, Glendale Zoo. Every- 
body welcome. — Nashville Casket 
Co. 

4c 4e 4c 

Wanted — Job as lightning-rod ad- 
juster. — Buffalo Nichol. 

4c 4c 4c 

‘‘Dodson, you certainly made a hit 
with your spring suit. But where 
was the fire?*’ 

4c 4c 4c 

Mr. Cherry : “Tom, why did Caesar 
throw up these ramparts before the 
camp?” 

Nowlin: “Sick, I guess.” 


Montgomery Bell Academy 


FOR BOYS 

Prepares for entrance Into any college or Scientific School. 
An experienced and efficient faculty. 

Careful attention to the individual need of each student. 


FOR CATALOGUE OR INFORMATION ADDRESS 

ISA.A.C BA.L^L.9 A..1V1.9 Headmaster 

Telephone Hemlock 1833 Nashville, Tennessee 


GUS DEMERICK 


DAN SHEA 


DEMERICK & SHEA 

HEATING AND PLUMBING 

PHONE MAIN 1422 414 DEADERICK ST. NASHVILLE, TENN 


B. H. STIFF JEWELRY COMPANY 

Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry 

OUR NEW STORE Church St. and Capitol Boulevard 


IVIcEwcn’s Laurwipy 

GOOD AND QUICK 

Eop EaunUry and Dry Cleaning 

Teleptione IVlain 2780 


JOY’S FLOWERS 

Sixth Avenue and Church Street 



